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How Do Teachers and Parents 
Contribute to the Development 
()} Healthy Personality in the 

Young Child? 


CONSIDER TT an honor to my prolession ol 


psychiatry and a tribute to the progress psychiatry 
has made over the last 25-50 vears to be invited here 
today to address this conlerence. We know that the 
teacher, as a professional person, exerts enormous influ- 
ence on personality development. Nlany teachers are 
able to solve difficult) classroom problems through 
common sense and intuition without having special 
knowledge about mental health per se. Before | describe 
personality development let me hasten to add that no 
one expects the teacher to be a therapist. But like the 
psychiatrist: a. The better she understands herself, the 


better job she can do. b. The more understanding she 
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versity Medical Center 


has ol personality development the more effective she 


can he. 


Allow me to begin the consideration of this topic by 
lirst outlining what we mean by normal personality 


ersonality as | will deline it is a sum 


development. 
total of the individuals internal and external patterns 
of adiustment to life. These patterns ol adjustment may 
in part represent an untlolding of action patterns already 
established in the new-born infant on a constitutional 
basis. Llowever, psychiatry tends to minimize this ele 
ment and gives more emphasis to the concept that each 
of us acauires these adjustment patterns in an outgoing 


process of maturation. Lhe process of maturation in 
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ae volves several phases ol repeatedly giving up earlier 
et patterns of adjustment and taking on new ones more 
Bye appropriate to the growing individual. In other words. 
i) it is not a static process. 

He At birth personality, if we can speak ol such, is in 
ag a rudimentary lorm. It consists largely of instinctual 
drives demanding gratilication. Ull call these the Ist 
aa portion ol personality. These drives give the growing 
Lee | person no choice: he must begin the process of acquir- 


ing patterns ol adjustment in order to gain some oratili- 
cation of these drives without painful conflict. The drive 
to preserve ones own lile is evidenced by the hungry 
infant who seeks relief of tension within himself. He 


wishes reliel of this tension caused by hunger imme- 


eh diately without any regard to time or the comfort of 
= his mother. This example demonstrates a characteristic 
of instinctual drives, namely: the tendency to avoid 


pain and obtain gratilication and pleasure without re 


eae gard to logic. time or the feelings of others. In time. the 


child must and is made aware that some control of this 


- expression of all his desires must be brought about 
. order to adjust to social life. He learns that he risks 
ae « scolding or loss of love if he soils and wets at will, 
it he is excessively destructive and cruel or too de- 


manding. 


Hence, a second portion of the personality is formed 
which meets the outside world, a part that serves as 
the manager or mediator between the child's inner de- 


mands and the demands of the outside world. This por- 


tion is the center for the control ol impulses, lor the 
processes ol memory, judgment, reasoning and integra- 
tion. It is responsible for the mental control of movement 


and also for the control of tension and in part for the 


aa amount of stress that the individual encounters. In 
Se theory it is called the ego. It handles inner stress or 
eae the warding off of unwelcome or improper desires by 
a the use of various mental mechanisms of defense. Some 
examples are projection, identification, rationalization, 
ae repression and several others. In other words, the feel. 
ay ‘ ing ol hate can be projected or displaced to another. 
Me: I-xample: | do not hate him. he hates me. Instead ol 
cies 8 owning up to hatred toward a person one can identily 
mee: with that person and take on some olf that person s 
=e qaulities and thereby no longer have need to hate him 
Oe as intensely. Or a forbidden desire to show parts ol 
oh: ; one s body can be pushed from awareness by the un- 
ol conscious process of repression. These are examples of 
ea how the maturing personality hopes to avoid worry or 
Ng Nervousness as a result of unsolved problems between 
"ge what he wants, what he expects of himself and what 
ae) others expect of him. | will give a few more examples 
4 later. 
eS The ego now begins to substitute the capacily to 
ye foroo an immediate pleasure in order to insure pleasure 
oe Page 136 Teachers College Journal 


and to avoid pain later instead ol pleasure now at any 
cost regardless of one's better judgment or awareness 
of the 


eventual formation of a conscience. | lhe conscience con- 


known consequences. Finally. we come to 
tains the morals and ethics of the individual. By a pro- 
cess of a repeated parental prohibition and good and 
just examples the parental viewpoint is sradually taken 
over by the child and incorporated into the newly 


The il 


developed, aids the individual or his ego in his adjust- 


lorming personality. conscience, sulliciently 
ment processes by causing him to feel fear, shame, dis- 
cust, embarrassment or ouilt if he has released or is 
about to release an unacceptable impulse or thought. 
later the parents place in the formation of one’s con- 
science is taken over in part by teachers, religious 
workers, scout leaders, neighbors and other people 
important to the child. This imitation of others con- 
tinues during school years, and in fact, really never 
ceases and plays an important role in the individual's 
the 


seneral. It goes without saying that it is important lor 


orientation toward social group and culture in 
the child to have a sullicient relationship with someone 
of his own sex with whom to identify; this includes 
ge and adults. 


people his own a 


Watch your children at play and you will see at 
once how they imitate your behavior. A little girl, put- 
ting her doll to bed, was heard to say, “You get to bed 
and slay there. | don't want to hear another word trom 
you. In playing house children faithtully portray their 


parents assets, but even more accurately their faults. 


| wish to restate briefly what | have covered thus 
lar. Personality implies adjustment. An ego and a con- 
science is hopefully developed with sullicient elective- 
ness to modily or at least screen our impulses—many ol 
which are not acceptable to ourselves or others. Because 
of these inner strength we are equipped to postpone 


sratilication and even accept substitues at a later time. 


Now let us consider the patterns of adjustment that 
all of us regularly use when we cope with our impulses. 
The various factors which contribute to personality 
srowth can be divided into four categories. These you 
will recognize | have mentioned earlier: drives, the ego, 
environment and conscience. These four areas all inter- 
act and affect the manner in which impulses or drives 
are handled with behavior. As an example: There's a 
pretty girl in my class. Environment. | would like to 
kiss her. Instinct. But her boy friend is bigger and 
stronger than I. fo. And kissing strange girls is wrong 
to do anyway. Conscience. | will mention briefly three 
of the more common methods ol impulse management. 
You recall | mentioned before one of the functions of 
the ego is to develop and use defense mechanisms 
against anxiety. One method is illustrated by the child 


who shows a tenden¢ v lo let loose or act out without 
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any control. He has a relatively weak conscience and 
his ego either finds this method acceptable or it is too 
weak to do anything about it. If he is angry he curses 
and fights and when he feels a sexual impulse this is 
acted out too regardless of the circumstances. A second 
common method of dealing with drives is through the 
use of reaction formation. This is a mental mechanism 
of delense wherein attitudes and behavior are adopted 
which are the opposites ol impulses the individual 


disowns. 


I-xample: An individual who fears expressing anger 
or hatred may disguise them by being polite and cour- 
teous in a very ingratiating manner. Or, the man who 
describes his wile perlect in all respects is suspected ol 
harboring some negative feelings toward her which he 
does not wish to recognize. A third method by which a 
child may deal with his drives or basic urges is through 
the use of sublimation. The orginially socially unac- 
ceptable impulse is bent from its original form into a 
more socially acceptable channel discharged. 
I-xample: The child with immature exhibitionistic im 


pulses may channel this energy into school plays. 


| have now brielly sketched the beginnings ol one's 
personality and some of its characteristics. L-very infant 
is born with a certain potential which is individual to 
him. If he is fortunate he will eventually approach his 
maximum potential. From the moment of his birth his 
physical and emotional environment begins to shape 
him. Let us now consider some of the characteristics 
ol a well adjusted child. 1. A child who is reasonably 
content and happy a majority of the time. 2. One who 
behaves in a manner appropriate for his age. Example: 
An 8 year old boy who leaves behind most of the 
obstinacy, rebelliousness, messiness, even sadistic be- 
havior that characterizes much of the behavior of the 
child of 2 and 3. 3. One who enjoys a comlortable 
friendly relationship with his peers. He gets along well 
with children of his own age and prelers them to young. 
sters who are either older or younger than himself. 4. 
The normal. child is curious and interested in his sur- 
-roundings. He is not inhibited in his desire to learn. 
>. His relationships with adults are pleasant and he is 
not fearful, rebellious or overcontrolled in their presence. 
6. He is not afraid of his own feelings and is gradually 
gaining mastery over them. 7. He can express both 
tender and angry or competitive impulses in appropriate 
circumstances and neither emotion causes him undue 
anxiety. 8. At least by time of school age he behaves 
sullic iently as if he were one of his own sex and is 
content with that arrangement. For instance, the boy 
is masculine and the girl is feminine. 

Nlany such children in the classroom is every teach- 
ers wish. She would then need to be far less concerned 


with problems ol discipline and under achievement. 


Such children are teachable and more of the teachers 
expendable energy could then be used for the teaching 
of skills. Examples of personality types or children who 
do not even begin to reach the potential that they were 
endowed with are legend and familiar to all ol you. | 
will brielly discuss a lew. Included are the excessively 
withdrawn children, olten called schizoid personalities, 
who avoid close relations with others and show an 
undue preference tor daydreaming. They are shy, 
seclusive, unsociable and introverted. Another group 
alternates between extremes of elation for days and sad- 
ness lor days. And another: The paranoid personality. 
Hle is unduly sensitive about the attitudes and behavior 
of others and olten builds “mountains out of mole hills.” 
lle may even believe that others wish to harm him in 
come way. Fle is critical, demanding, biasa&d and un- 
compromising. At the same time he is intolerent of 
criticism and unable to accept suggestions. He is 
jealous, unadaptable and has a need to demonstrate his 
superiority with a “chip on the shoulder” attitude. No 
one here can fail to visualize such a personality and 
lail to precict the unhappiness he will cause himself 


and others. 


Ill use this example to demonstrate our thinking 
about causes of such disturbed development. In a 
signilicant number of cases such a person comes trom 
a family that has been severely authoritarian, harsh and 
cruel, Frequently, a parent openly rejects the child and 
shows him no tenderness and through accusations pro- 
duces lear. feelings of inadequacy and a self image of 
“badness.” His emotional needs are not met and recog- 
nized. His personality becomes warped as a result of 
the inharmony about him and his frustrations. He be- 
comes filled with hatred and feelings of revenge Hood 
his mind. Sometimes self-pity and rivalry with brothers 


and sisters seems to add to the development ol the 


paranoid personality as does the presence of physical 


handicap some Cases. 


The shaping ol the personality begins with the 
mother or her substitute. It is generally accepted that 
an abundant, consistent and warm “mothering relation 
ship” must be presented to the child in order to guard 
against later irreversible anxiety and tension. states. 
I-ssential then as a foundation for future healthy per 
sonality development. the child must have a feeling 
that he is wanted and enjoyed by his parents. | don't 
mean wanted by them as a object that might support 
an otherwise shaky marriage or wanted by them to 
serve as a channel of hostility toward each other. Nlany 
parents sometimes unknowingly light each other by 
either displacing their anger onto the child or by 
suddenly provoking a child to misbehave. It is our 
theory that the newborn should be as continuously 


catislied as possible in the first lew months alter birth 
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e pecially. Responsively gralilying infant's needs during 
early months will, 1. Serve to keep the infant's anxieties 
and tensions at a minimum. 2. Does not mean that 
the child is spoiled lor the parent who responds to the 
clock rather than the behavior of the child is, from the 
child's point of view, not responsive at all. Yes, sche- 
duling of inlant care does give mothers more freedom 
and leisure but we must lace the fact that certain goals 
ol society are incompatible with the mothering process 
particularly in the early years. The newborn gets satis 
laction from sucking. being held. fondled and spoken 
lo by the mother. If such satisfactions are not forth 
coming we will observe reactions to inadequate mother. 
ing which include refusal to suck. rigidity of muscles, 
periods of screaming. breath holding and constipation. 
Later temper tantrums are seen, a reaction to frustration. 
Also excessive sleep and apathy may be noted based 
on the premise that crying is hard work and repeatedly 
expending this effort without reward leads to either 
apathy or resignation or insecurity and anxiety. No 
behavior should be arbitrarily demanded of a child that 
does not exist in his repertoire, lor a response must occur 
il it is to be rewarded. Rewards should be administered 
when the desired behavior occurs. More praise should 
be used with children at these times. Conversely, if 
punishment is indicated it too should be administered 
when the undesirable behavior occurs and the child 
should know why he was punished. Forced feeding ol 
resentlul or apathetic children makes failure to eat a 
way to light back al parents. L-ating no longer is a 
pleasure. Punishment of “bad habits” such as soiling, 
thumb sucking or blinking makes an insecure child 
more insecure. Loilet training should not be attempted 
until the infant is able to sit alone securely, until he 
has acquired at least a delinite sign language. and until 
he has a strong positive emotional attitude toward the 
mother. By age of 4 in a broad sense the ego is 
essentially complete. He is more able to utilize the 
reality rather than the pleasure principle. We see the 
beginning development ol identilication with the par- 
ent of the same sex and the individuals conscience. The 
child is now ready for some self-imposed discipline and 
he can participate with others in’ social exchange of 
knowledge. He discovers that others have feelings, that 
he must respect the property olf others, that he can make 
lriends and that he is part ol a family. Some further 
pring iples of management that all parents and teachers 
may use include. 1. Study the childs own needs. When 
we protect a child from all unpleasant experience or 
do anything for him that he can salely do for himself 
we hinder his development. 2. When trouble arises, 
start handling the child as if he were a little younger. 
3. Make a flew rules for the child in the matter of eat- 


ing, sleeping and obeying reasonable requests. Consis- 


controvercy or begging olf. 4. Help him to make his 
own choices rather than make them for him. 5. As he 
crows older make him responsible for certain duties 
around the house or vard, 6. Check your own habits 
ol emotional control. 7. Both parents should be very 
thoughtful about providing for their child the ex peri- 
ence of moral and religious training in the religion of 
their choice. Both parents should agree and share in 
child rearing. 8. Remember, one act of kindness and 
consideration to other people is worth a thousand words 
in teac hing children. If we curse a policeman, denounce 
a member of another race or belittle a teacher in the 
presence of a child we should not be surprised to learn 
that the child soon begins to have similar attitudes. 9. 
A child should not be frequently caressed against his 
wishes. 10. Proper account should be taken of the 
child's limited capacity for concentration and limited 
ability to comply depending on his age. 11. If two 
children are fighting the adult should not automatically 
decide agains\ the more aggressive child. 12. Recognize 
the child's desire for being accepted, for belonging and 
eventually for some measure olf recognition and 


prestige. 


Frequently little is said about the father's role when 
such a paper is presented. ! would like to add that a 
cood lather spends some time with his children almost 
every day. They do things with their children that the 
children enjoy and they don't compel a child to learn 
a new lesson from each new experience. They give their 
children a set of values not by precept alone, but by 
example. Lastly, they show love and respent for their 


WIVES. 


Teachers are increasingly aware of the role they play 
in the emotional growth and mental health of their 
students. This role is to build upon the ego that is 
presented to her and ofter tear down some undesirable 
characteristics and present more desirable ones. She 
must remember that many of her charges will have dil 
ferent bac kgrounds, standards and emotional temper- 
ments than she has all of which to some extent the 
child has come by honestly. Most all of his motivations 
to behavior are really not known to the child. There- 
lore, the teacher cannot expect the child to perform 
and think totally as she does and desires. Nlany teach- 
ers will also come to recognize that a child's inability 
to do the work expected of him in school when he 
possesses the necessary intellectual capacity for it, his 
persistence in disobeying his parents and teachers, his 
refusal to attend school, his inability to concentrate or 
his frequent complaints of headaches. fs'?gue, and pains 
may be symptoms of unconscious conthe' emotional 
cravings. Such conduct may be the expression of the 


individuals unconscious effort to secure satistactions 


tently insist on prompt execution ol these rules without that are denied him through more healthy forms of con- 
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duct, such as an unconscious need to punish another 
or to avoid experiences that are unpleasant or paintul 
to him. Therefore, this knowledge of the role played 
by the unconscious in the conduct of children and 
adults is one of the more signiticant contributions 
modern psve hiatry has made to modern education. The 
skillful teacher makes it possible for the child to experi- 
ence some individual successes. She promotes pride in 
accomplishments, and maintains the spark of curiosity. 
She teaches and demonstrates that people can be trust- 


worthy, protecting and thoughtful of others. 


I'd like to suggest to the teachers whenever possible 
teach the importance of feelings, the importance ol 
communicating feelings and other mental hygiene prin- 
ciples. Subiects such as pros and cons of daydreaming, 
stealing, tardiness, etc, can be discussed in the class 
with the students participating. An assigned story many 
times depicts themes of getting along with others and 
ourselves.” The children can then be asked as part of 
their lesson assignments to express their feelings about 
characters in this story and why they feel that way 
toward them. No teachet damages a child's personality 


by setting limits in a fair and firm manner. Sometimes 


What Are Sound Learning 
Experiences for the Young Child? 


EFORE WE discuss “what sound learning experi- 

ences are lor young children perhaps we should 
explore for a bit “how do children learn? . In spite of 
all the research that has been done in this tield we are 
not vet sure just how children do learn. John and Tom 
are in the same first oracle, have the same teacher, the 
same LQ. the same peer group, the same family back- 
ground as nearly as it can be matched. vel John learns 
to read easily and quickly and Tom cannot read at all. 
This kind of an example helps to substantiate the theory 
that each child has his own unique way ol organizing 
his learning. No two children have the same method 
lor learning skills or facts. The question then arises, 
“Does the teacher really teach or does she only guide 
the child so that he can learn for himself? John Dewey 
said that children learn by doing but we know that just 


doing isn | enough. They have to do the right things 


at the right time and under the right circumstances. The 


teacher must know how to plan her program and how 


ouill is lelt over this on the part of a new teacher. All 
teachers should know and admit that the behavior of 
small children can arouse in us at times feelings of 
anger, lear, disgust and anxiety. No suilt should be 
felt for the failure to have endless patience, untailing 
energy and the occasional wish to say in desperation, 
“What's the use.” And lastly no guilt should be felt 
lor recognizing that you have failed to reach and help 
some ol your charges to the extent that you had hoped, 
Sometimes the child doesn't let you and you have 


nothing more to give. 


In summary, | have presented some ol the concepts 
involved in a dynamic theory ol personality develop- 
ment. | have briefly relerred to features of the child 
with ellective and inellective personalities. Some ideas 
about causes of distorted personalities were included. 
The importance of the mothering role was emphasized 
and some management pring iples were discussed. Last- 
ly. some aspects of the teachers role were enlarged upon 
and a suggestion made that the teacher increases her 
knowledge of an administration of emotional first aid. 
All of this has been given with the knowledge that 


parents and teachers cannot be all things to all people. 


Ethel Wright Kunkle 
Professor of Education, 
University of Wisconsin 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


to guide each child through learning experiences that 
are best for him at the time. Research has indicated 
that children learn little of what they hear or see unless 
they do something about it. Teachers realize that no 
experience is educative unless it contributes to a knowl 
edge of pertinent ideas. understandings or facets. Sub 
ject matter is not learned or at least retained in separate 
little boxes which cannot be used in life situations. The 
value of the experience is determined by the way the 
teacher can help the pupil to interact between himself 
and his environment. Dr. C. T. Mac Swain of North- 
western | ‘niversity says that teaching a child is like the 
old adage. “You can lead a horse to water but you can t 


make him drink’. 


Not too many years ago we were ol the opinion that 
children didn't really learn until their formal education 
began. Even il they went to Nursery School or Kinder 
garten they didn't learn anything—whatever they did 


there was just play. | am afraid that there are a good 
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many people who still feel the same way. We know 
now. however. that a baby begins to learn almost the 
minute he is born. From the time he is gently placed in 
the crib in the new born nursery his learning begins. 
When the teacher hegins to teach him. or to help him 
to learn, is another story but we do know that what 
he learns before he gets into his first group whether il 
is Nursery School—Kindergarten or First Grade has 
tremendous impact upon how he adjusts and what he 


learns in these first early group situations. 


What are sound learning experiences for the young 
child and how can we help him to take advantage ol 
them’ We are beginning to realize at last that young 
children do not learn much in large GrOUDS. The real 
beginning that is basic and that becomes a part olf the 
child is learned individually or in small groups. The 
assumption that all 30 or 35° Kindergarten or First 
Grade children are ready to learn the same thing at the 
came time is false. We know trom many studies in the 
field of Child Development that each child has his own 
rate of srowth. his own built-in time table or rate ol 
maturation. Because of this. we must have many activi 
lies going on at the same time. many centers ol interest 
so that children can find situations to meet their own 
needs, situations where they can have experiences and 
solve problems and have learnings that will become 
a part of them. The teacher no longer chooses who will 
vo to the blocks. who will go to the doll corner, who 
will paint etc.. keeping careful track of who has been 
there vesterday or the day before. The children must be 
free to choose their own activity with the teacher giv 
ing individual ouidance where or when it is necessary. 
| observed one small kindergarten boy who went to the 
blocks for eight davs. He took out about the same num- 
ber everv day and looked to be building about the same 
kind of a structure but it was never completed—he care. 
hully took it apart and pul it away each day. On the 
eighth day he was working espe ially diligently when 
he suddenly stood up with a great look of satistaction 
and ran to get the teacher. “Look quick,” he said, “| 
have done it”. His achievement was the careful placing 
of two curved blocks converging lrom a rectangle SO 
they would stay in place without falling—pertect bal 
ance. This was problem solving, this was geometry, 
this was concentration. this was persistance, this was 
satisfaction in work well done. this was a completion 
of an idea. this was learning, this was perhaps a future 
engineer at work. He moved from this satislying experi- 
ence. by himself, into a small group ol his peers and 
they explored and experimented with many things in 


their Kindergarten environment. 


The Kindergarten and Primary program must be set 
up so that children have sound learning experiences like 


this one lrequently. Jane discovered the prism that the 
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teacher had hung in the window. She spent one hour 
and twenty three minutes with it—she put it in the sun, 
in the shade, on the Hoor, climbed on the window seat 
and held it as high as she could get it. She made vellow 
lights. purple lights, she showed it to her friends, she 
took it outside, she talked about it to her teacher, when 
her mother came she showed it to her and explained in 
simple child like language how it worked. A’ future 
s¢ ientist 7—perhaps, or maybe just a child who had 
lound an environment where her ¢ uriosily could be satis 
lied and knowledge of the world around her broadened 
and made a part ol hersell. These are the kinds of 
experiences that make children grow and stretch their 
learnings. These are reading readiness experiences—nol 
the dull work book which is ill suited to a five year or 
six year olds needs or to the individual differences of 
children. We need to make our nursery schools, kinder- 
sartens, and primary grades more alive with materials 
and experiences. We need to break away from the 
slercotyped programs that we had had for thirty vears. 
Why do we think that a work period should always 


end at 9:30 or 9:50 and all the lovs and materials be 


put away’ Do juice, music, stories, rest and outdoor 


play always have to be at the same time and done in 
the same way or should we have them at all? ‘Toys, 
cquipment and experiences are the same all vear except 
lor the holidays that come along. | sometimes wonder 
what the Kindergarten would do if America should 


suddenly banish all holidays. 


One should not just see growth in the children but 
srowth in the programs as the year progresses. We must 
begin to prepare our children to live in a kind of world 
that we cannot even imagine. They need to know how 
io meet new situations, how to deal with their peers, 
how to accept responsibility, how to solve problems, 
how to assume responsibility for their own actions and 
how to seek knowledge for themselves—not to sit and 
have it poured into them—most of it will spill on the 
outside anyway. These things are much more important 
than knowing how to s« rape a paint brush on the side 
of a can so it wont drip. how to use paste so your pic- 
ture isn't soiled or your fingers sticky, how to pile the 
blocks so they wont fall. how to cut on the line, how 
lo keep your place or not read ahead in the first reader 
and many others that you could name. Children learn 
these things anyway and usually much better and much 


laster if by themselves and by experimentation. 


If each child can be allowed to have the happiest 
and fullest ile possible in the Nursery School, the 
Junior Kindergarten, and the Senior Kindergarten each 
at its own level he will be more than ready lor first 
orade. especially if he enters a first grade that has an 
individualized reading program where each child can 


vo along at his own speed, Dr. Ethel Thompson, direc- 
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tor of the kindergarten section of the N. E. A, recently 
told a group of Wisconsin Kindergarten teachers that 
no group experience should be a preparation for the 
next. The Nursery School should not be a preparation 
for _Kindergarten,—Kindergarten should not be a pre- 
paration for First Grade. She said that if the child 
lived the fullest life he could during each school year 
and had as many sound learning experiences as he 
could during one given year he would just naturally be 
ready lor the next group. She repeated this idea so that 


everyone would understand. 


If we are CiviIng children sound learning experiences 
we must bring more materials into the classroom for 
the children to work with and experiment with. We 
must learn to make more use of the everyday environ- 
ment that is around us. One first orade teacher | know 
in the fall had noticed the kindergarten children’s inter- 
est in leaves and the things they did with them decided 
that when she got this group in the fall this would be 
a good place to start. Shortly alter school opened the 
children went for a walk and talked about the trees in 
the neighborhood. With her help, they “adopted” a 
tree and decided to go two days each week to watch it 
and to see if there were any changes. They watched it 
until every leaf had tallen. This was a wonderlul lesson 
in natural science but they also learned about keeping 
a chart, the natural order of things. and how to find out 


more about the things that interested them. A few 


The Future of the Young Child: | 
Parents and Teachers Accept 
the C hallenge 


N SPEAKING of the young child, | have no crystal 
ball (and it is undoubtedly fortunate we cannot see 
the future). In any case, it is easier to take the future 


in small doses than all at once! 


Nlost speakers, especially alter-luncheon speakers, 
begin their presentations with a story (allegedly funny), 
On the dubious supposition, then. that three stories 
will give me three times as good a start, I shall tell 


three. 


(1) An ollicer newly assigned to the Pentagon was 
given an office which he was appalled to discover was 
the anteroom to the men's restroom. However, after six 
months, he decided that he was really the luckiest man 


in the Pentagon, because he was stationed in the only 


children carried this over into the spring and watched 
the leaves come out—this lile cycle, not only of the tree, 


but of much of nature was learned. 


In summary then let us say that a sound learning 
experience for a child is one in which he actively par- 
licipates, one in which he extends his knowledge of the 
world about him. one in which the experience becomes 
a part of him and of his whole life. one in which his 
own thinking process is stretched, and one in which his 


concept of himself has been improved. 


In conclusion let me read to you an exceprt from the 


well known Indian Philosopher. Kahil Gibran. 
Then said a teacher. Speak to us of Teaching. 
And he said: 


No man can reveal to vou aught but that which al 


ready lies half asleep in the dawning ol your knowledge. 


The teacher who walks in the shadow of the temple, 
among his followers, gives not ol his wisdom, but rather 


of his faith and his lovingness. 


If he is indeed wise he does not bid you to enter 
the house of his wisdom, but rather leads you to the 


threshold of your own mind. 


For the vision of one man lends not its wings to 


another man. 


Elizabeth Mechem Fuller 


Past President Dept. of Kinder- 
garten and Primary, N. 
Ohio University 


room in the building which everyone entered knowing 


exactly what he wanted to do and how to do it. 


(2) A school superintendent was asked what he 


would like to be if he were not a superintendent. 

He replied, “A conductor on a train.” 

“Why? 

“Because everyone who gets on knows where he 
wants to go and Id get to tell them where to get olf!” 


(3) The kindergarten class had a baby rabbit. “‘Is 


it a girl or a boy?” someone asked. 


A super-sophisticated hoy piped up. | know how 
to lind out. The worried teacher wondered what was 


to come next. The boy's method: “Let's vote.” 
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Now. what do these stortes have to do with the 


l-uture of the Young Child? 


They all three point up a lrightening state ol be 
wilderment and contusion in the world today—in GOV 


ernment. in school leaders. in children. 


pat And all of the answers are not to be found by re 
treating to the restroom, going to work on the railroad. 
or by voting. In thinking of the young child’s future, il 
all of the uninformed and confused vote, and then we 
feel more secure simply because more people have said 
it is so—we are in for trouble. The majority can be 
wrongs. (What a horrible thought during this election 
week!) Our chiel challenge is. of course, not to deny 
the vote, but to inform and to try to decontuse as many 


as possible. 


In my opinion there are two areas where our job 


seems most overpowering. 


The “Elvis Presley Value System. I hasten to insert 
here that many consider this young man talented, but 
it is probably legitimate to wish that he did other 
things with whatever talent he has. | must admit here 
also that | granted my adolescent daughter s request 
last summer and drove forty miles out of our Way on 
a trip to visil his home and photograph his “fantastic 
sate.’ Do vou know about that gale / cathered 
pebbles from his drive-way and leaves trom the tree 
outside his bedroom window. Contrast his acclaim and 
material rewards, though. with those of other persons 


in other fields in the United States. 


‘riends returning trom a trip to the Scandinavian 
| Is ret | trip to the S | 

countries told of a long colorful collegiate parade with 
the first convertible bearing the lop student. Could it 


happen here’ It seems to me that it probably couldn t. 


Another illustration about values. There is a pro 
lessor at the lL niversity of Chic ago by the name ol 
CGetzel who has been doing a lot of research on the 
sifted. He has been Irving to lind out what the values 
systems are of parents and teachers and children— 
particularly those in the area ol the vilted. the ones 
who are brighter academically. What they found out 
was this: Parents described the characteristics of vilted 
children accurately (they knew what they were), but 
when asked to rank the characteristics in the order of 
those they most preferred in their own children, they 
shied away trom the very ones which discriminated the 
silted. ially the gilted creatives. They preferred 
“social popularity.’ happily adjusted. and similar traits. 
Teachers tended more to value in pupils the same 
characteristics as distinguish the gilted, but they. too, 
were hard on the truly creatives, espec ially those non 
conlormists with an off-beat sense ol humor. Children’s 


values were more like their parents than their teachers. 
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They valued traits in themselves and their peers, which 


do not distinguish the creative silted, 


In this study the gilted youngsters were divided into 
Iwo groups: Those who were in the top twenty per cent 
in giltedness but not in the top twenty per cent creative, 
and those who were in the top twenty per cent creative 
but not in the top twenty per cent gilted. They were 
all oifted yvoungslers, but some were more gilted than 
others academically and less creative, and some were 


more creative and less gifted intellectually. 


There was one example in the report which Dr. 
Cetzel made which | thought was just choice and | 
want to repeat it for you. This was an experiment in 
which he used the projective technique of showing a 
picture, and this happened to one of the McClelland 
pictures. He asked the youngsters what they saw in 
the picture. This particular picture showed a man re- 
clining in an airplane seat. That's all, just the way the 
observer in. general would describe it. Now here is 
the response to that card from the high intellect with 


low creativity. relatively speaking. 


Top twenty per cent 1.Q)., but not top twenty per 
cent creative: “Ir. Smith is on way home from business 
trip or conlerence. He was very successtul. He is very 
happy and he is thinking about his wonderful family 
and how glad he will be to see them again. He can 
picture airport with Mrs. Smith and three children all 


there welcoming him home again. 


Top:twenty per cent creativity, but not top twenty 
per cent LQ.: “This man is flying home from Reno 
where he's just won a divorce from his wile. He 
couldnt stand to live with her anymore, he told the 
itdge. because she wore so much cold cream on her 
at night that her head would skid across the pillow 
and hit him in the head. He is now sitting there con- 


templating a new skid-prool lace cream! 


I'd like to give you a second example of the dil 
ierence. A stimulus-picture of a man usually perceived 


as working late: 


High 1.Q.. but not high creative: 
“There's ambitious Bob, down at the office at 6:30 in 
the morning. Every morning it's the same. He's trying 
to show his boss how energetic he is. Now, thinks Bob, 
maybe he Il give me a raise for all my extra work. The 
trouble is that Bob has been doing this for the last 
three vears and boss still hasn't given him a raise. 
Hell come in at nine, not even noticing Bob has been 


there so long. and poor Bob won't get his raise.” 


High creative. but not high LQ.: 
“This man has just broken into this office of a new 
cereal company. Hes a private eye employed by a com- 


petitor firm. to lind out the formula that makes the 
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cereal bend, sag, and sway! Alter a thorough search 
of the office he comes upon what he thinks is the cor- 
rect formula. He is now copying it. It turns out that it 
was the wrong formula and_ the competitor s factory 


blows up. Poetic justice!” 


There was a little side-light on the study of teachers 
which | thought was worth repeating here to you. And 
this is that teachers, by and large, can take and love 
the gilted child. so long as his creativity score is not 
very high. In other words, they tend to value conforming 
gifted youngsters, rather than the truly creative gifted 


youngsters. 


Now, it seems to me that one point comes out very 
clearly here. Most of us can take these high intellects 
without too much trouble, but this off-beat kind of 
thing is something which is in many places harder to 
live with. 

| would like to reler you lo Professor Guillord’s 
work. He has come up with a relatively new idea about 
how to classify people into two categories. One of them 
he calls the convergent and the other the divergent. 
And they re just what they mean. We tend to fall 
into these two classes. The convergents are the con- 
lormers. They tend always to be focusing to be like 
somebody else. The divergents are those who go every 
which way and come out sometimes with something 
highly creative and sometimes just disorganized. Cruil 
ford offers the thesis, and | think this is one of the 
commitments which | would like to leave with you 
today, that we need these divergents and we need them 
badly in this day and age. If there is anything that we 
can do in the future which will help us, it seems to me 
it is to get this balance between the convergents and 
the divergents. This business of which type you are 
begins at a rather early age. | was thinking this morn- 
ing when Dr. Kunkle was talking about the alternate 
ages 3, 3,7 and 4, 6, 8 that these alternating behavior 
patterns suggests that it is right at this fourth year we 
think, “Oh. how noisy they are!” and. “Oh, will they 
ever again be so that they can be taught in a group /_ 
that pressure to conlorm is being exerted on these 
children. Then, can we be sure that complacency at live 
is all development, or are these children reflecting their 


acceptance of a convergent pattern / 


look at Richard and Jane at kindergarten easels: 
Jane paints painstakingly, neatly—a_ spotless smock—a 
serious face. Her painting—a well-delined house with 
windows. door, a chimney, Howers in a straight row. 
Richard paints in broad seemingly careless, sloppy 
sweeps—what he is painting is anybody's guess—his 
smock a mess, paint on end of his nose and in his ears 
(you know the type). Jane walks over to Richard and 
hands on hips, Says, “Richard, how many times must 


| tell you not to waste paint!” (Teachers little helper 


type). The teacher walks over, and looks at Jane's paint- 


ing, and in her best style of pedagogy (which Says, 
“Try to compliment the good, rather than to stress the 
poor, ) says to Jane, “What a neatly done picture ! 
look at the careful use of colors, etc. etc.” She (teacher) 
has not vel spied, on a_ bench nearby, a MeCall’s 
magazine cover, which Jane has copied, even to the 
choice of color for the flowers. Jane says, “Yes, Mrs. 
Wilson, I did it exactly right!" 


Richard, seeming on the verge of tears, moves near- 
er to the teacher and asks, “Would you like to hear 
about mine? Hesitantly, she answers, “Why, ves, 
Richard, is your picture supposed to be something 7” 
Richard beams. “Oh. ves. this (a blob of black) is a 
dark cloud. This (a smaller blob of yellow) is the bright 
sun. This (blue dots) and this (many colored area) is 
rain and a rainbow which explains why a black cloud 
and a bright sun are in the sky together. Oh. teacher, 


isn t it simply beautiful?” 


Convergence (Jane) and divergence (Richard) in 
action! And it takes both kinds of people! We must 
be sure that we value both, even though it is frequently 


much more difficult to live with one than the other. 


We tend to honor the convergent (conforming) 


‘more than the divergent (rugged individualist) in our 


society. This was not true 30 years ago. It is true now. 
Will this persist in the future? We will get what we 


value. vou can he certain! 


| mentioned that there were two areas which seem 
overpowering in the direction we have to take. The 
first one had to do with what is the value svstem— 
what are we soing to value in the future—and the sec- 
ond one is somewhat more troublesome in many ways. 
lt is the faddish criticism of philosophies of education 
and methods of education which we are getting from 
all sides. The drum beating for first one thing and then 
another: Science, mathematics, guidance, physical fit- 
ness, phonics, foreign language down in the lower 
orades. Now. | believe that those of us who are in the 
hehavioral science are short-changed when all of these 
fads come along. These crash programs cause us, most 


ol us, to weep for our equilibrium. 


There is a term which is being bandied about a 
great deal in early childhood education and psychology 
at present called homeostasis. Homeostasis is the equi- 
librium-seeking mechanism which operates as a law 
of life. We seem to go off balance in our hope for a 
well-rounded broad-sampling for younger c hildren 
every lime some pressure group or subject matter area 
lights for its comfort. and homeostasis is seen in a much 
narrower sense than was intended. Why does this con- 


cern us/ 


We know a lot of things that should help us to be 
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able to combat these things, but too frequently we 
aren t asked. We just have things imposed from above 
or without. We know, for example, that if children do 
not sample widely of everything before they are ten 
vears of age, they never do it again. The classic studies 
in this area. of course, are those of Lehman and Witty 
which also show how people's lives narrom with ad- 
vancing age, We also know that sampling has to be 
more than a mere taste. We know that people have to 
have a broad sample to the extent that they can do a 
thing well enough to know whether they like it. So we 
have plenty of reasons tor resisting this narrow con- 
centration on reading or writing or arithmetic, or any 
one thing. We know. too. that most of the literature 
on the advantage of sampling in the early vears has 
been concentrated in a few areas, for example, the 
Jersild work at Columbia on music. Now there is some 
new inlormation on physical fitness and sports which 
shows this same principle. We must keep this base 


broad to provide a broad sampling in the early years. 


These two montainous shapes on our horizon—value 
systems, ephemeral fads and pressures—require two 


strategies, as | see it: 


|. Vigorous leadership—personified by you who are 
here today. interested in these problems. There is, how- 
ever, a rather strong suspicion that the very same 
traits, which make us the best teachers of young child 
ren, keep us out ol leadership roles! (Democratic, easy- 
ventle. behind-the-scenes). We must get on 
the offensive, not sit back and watch the reverse order 
impact of every educational criticism ultimately come to 
rest upon us. Dr. Ethel Wright Kunkle mentioned this 
same point last night. The colleges. looking for a scape- 
goal, point fingers at the high schools: they in turn 
blame the junior high: which censures the elementary 
and of course we have no place to point or to run! The 
order truly needs to be reversed in improving education. 
We need to develop the best possible early childhood 
education based upon all that we know about growth 
and development, content in subject matter, teaching 
methods. and human relations. And then—the upper 


levels need to build on this. 


Now. | would like to call your attention to the little 
document which | have just done for the NEA called 
“Values in Early Childhood Education.” For it I did 
make a rather exhaustive search of the research, and | 
found some 280 researches trying to prove the worth 
ol some part ol early childhood education. And over- 
whemingly this opinion came to me. Too many people 
tackle this trom too short a range of time. They tackle 
it from the standpoint of. for example. can kinder- 
Oartlen children read better in first orade than non-kin 


dergarten children? And this kind ol thing. As leaders. 
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we must be wary of short range attempts to prove the 


worth ol any segment ol education. 


2. Know what is being done and has already been 


done in research on younq children. This comprises the 
very best ammunition we can carry lor meeting all 
comers—lor defending what we do, so long as we keep 


up to date on what is known. 


|! would offer the suggestion, and I feel this very 
strongly, that we do have knowledge ol the growth and 
development of little children beautifully documented. 
| don't believe there is any other segment in human life 
on which there has been as much research, as well 
done, as thoroughly documented, so that if we take a 
long range view we can he quite secure in what we 
say. I'm going to pick out three or four of the generali- 
zations at random. First of all we know. for example, 
that children at all ages have fears. But we know that 
some of them are decreasing with age and some of them 
are increasing with age. So that any given time you 
may have to say to a parent or to another teacher, “This 
child is growing because he has a new fear.” In other 
words, youngsters have to have enough sense and be 
old enough to fear certain things. So we have a lot of 
information about lears which is very, very helpful 


when you need it lor any counseling purpose. 


We know also that we can use materials develop- 
mentally. I call vour attention to a brand new brochure 
just off the press on block building of NEA. One of 
the little incidents connected with that | would like to 
tell you about. | happened to be on the research com- 
mittee at’ Ohio University. This committee is vested 
with responsibility for dealing out all research funds 
lor the university. liss Starkes wanted $100 to take 
some beautilul pictures and also to have an art student 


When 


this request came in to the research committee, mostly 


come in to do some rather elaborate sketches. 


chemists and physicists, mathematicians and so forth, | 
wish you could have heard them hoot, “We should 
be spending the taxpayers. money for kids’ blocks!” 
There was just one other social scientist on the com- 
mittee, a man in sociology. He was nice enough to 
help me shut them up long enough to tell them the sense 
of this. They gave this $100. This is part of this inter- 
pretation process which you find needs to be done in 
all circles. They gave the $100 and I understand four 


of them have bought the brochure now. 


The last point | want to mention is that our per- 
ceptions and manner of depicting the things around 
us follow an orderly sequence. We know that we per- 
ceive at all ages, but that we perceive differently al 
dillerent ages, and we depict the things around us in 
terms of what age we are and in terms of what is im- 


portant to us at the time. 
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What I have here is a picture of the Goodenough 
Draw-A-Man Test. Many of you know this scale, but 
you probably have not seen all of these examples. This 
is a way ol getting a very rough estimate of intelligence 
in a non-language way. This particular chart takes 
children from a mental age of three up in this corner 
across the lop and then across the bottom to a mental 
age of eight. These are samples of men drawn by child- 
ren at those ages which are typical of most children. 
No one knows why but when youngsters have a mental 
age between three-and-a-half and four they put the 
navel on a drawing. It doesn't matter whether they are 
I:skimos or Chinese or Mexicans or what: this comes 
in at this time. So it is not a conceptional thing, 
necessarily, but this is a change that comes about with 
age. In the six-year-old we have this phenomenon of 
the floating buttons without anything to hang them on. 
This is also for some pec uliar reason the age when they 
fill in. make a solid surface there. This is a systematic 
thing. The only thing | would like to stress in connec- 
tion with this is that there is a clear cut, irreversible 
trend in development. When you see what stage a 
youngster is in, you can be sure where he has been and 
where he is going. The process is irreversible. Children 
proceed at dillerent rates but always in the same direc 


tion. This then is our best key to future understanding. 


1 would like to illustrate that even when you do 
know what these norms are or what happens at given 
ages, you are still not mistake-prool. I don't have to 
tell teachers who work with children this. Id like to 
tell you an anecdote or two here to illustrate this point. 
This hapened in a kindergarten. Those ol you who have 
read Neith Headley s book. “Education in the Kinder 
garten,— know that in the first edition of that book she 
had an illustration of a meeting when the youngsters 
talked about planning a kindergarten garden in the 
spring. They had talked and talked and she thought 
everything was completely clear with the youngsters. 


Then: she said, “Does anyone else have a suggestion?” 


And one of the little boys spoke up and said, “Teacher. 
| have a whole basket of worn out bulbs at home which 
1 can bring lor the garden. This happened in Mliss 
Headley s own kindergarten. Here she saw an example 
of underestimating the degree of understanding that 
these youngsters had about something she thought she 


had taught. 


When I was up in Minnesota visiting the kinder- 
sartens all over that part of the country, | could hardly 
believe my eves and ears one day when | went to a 
kindergarten way out in the country in a small town. 
They were talking about planning a garden in exactly 
the same way. The teacher said, “Are there any ques- 
tions? One little boy held up his hand and said 
“Teacher, down in our basement | have a basket of 
worn out bulbs. Can | bring them?” | thought, “Surely 
this doesn't happen twice in exactly the same fashion!” 
The children laughed, the teacher smiled, but this little 
boy was nol so easily daunted. He got up from his 
chair, pointed his finger at the group and said, “Now 
you listen to me. Nly daddy read in George Luxton’s 
column, that’s the nature editor, that if you outline your 
flower beds with worn out bulbs then the rabbits won't 


eat up the tender shoots. 


Now. here were two circumstances which looked 
identical. In one case the teacher was over-estimating, 
and in the other case she was underestimating. This is 
what | mean. by saving we are not mistake-prool even 


when we do know the norms. 


We must give every child the kind of future which 
is his birthright—as much education as he can absorb 
and as much lriendly understanding as we can give. | 
think our orealesl challenge is being able. whether we 
are parents or teachers or administrators, to take child- 
ren as they are and work with them take them as far 
as we can, but not to force them always to converge 
and conlorm as they Grow. They challenge us, indeed, 


and will continue to do so in the future. 


p | [)j as HOW DO WE MAKE OUR KNOWLEDGE OF CHILDREN WORK 
ahie ISCUSSION: por Us IN PLANNING SOUND LEARNING EXPERIENCES? 


WHAT ARE CHILDREN LIKE? 
Ethel Wright Kunkle. 


University of Wisconsin. Milwaukee. Wise. 


We tend to categorize children, which is bad. But 
to make our discussion easier, Im going to categorize 
them a little bit. 


An age level reaches way below and way above. 


If we talk about lour-year olds we are really talking 


about something that goes down to three-and-a-half 
to three even to two-and-a-half or up to four-and-a-half 
to live. even up to six. In this discussion we re going 
to stick to age levels and let's start with looking at 


these age levels very brielly. 


What is a_ three year-old - like anyway / There's 
really nothing lovelier than a lwo-vear old, but we can't 
talk about him today. But there's really nothing lovelier 
than a three year old. The threes seem to come into 


their own, but they still have that lovely kind of baby 
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looks in their eyes. They re sweet, they re easy, they re 


pliable. | don't think one can have any more joy in the 


world than tea hing a three-year-old, and | think there 


is just something wonderful about three-year-olds. They 


get under your skin somehow. They re a little some- 


thing off by themselves. 


You do wonder if you have to move into the four- 
year-old group next year what can have happened to 
them. All of a sudden sweet, innocent, babyish looking 
children become noisy. aggressive, dirty, assertive. and 
you know if you go into the school building you never 
need to stop and ask anyone, “Where are the four- 
year-olds?” You just tune your ears and you walk to 
where the most noise is and you know that you ve 
pic ked up the four year-old group. They just are like 
this. They re exciting too. They don't want to have 
anything from you. They don't need a teacher really 
because they are so eager to move and do what they 
want to do that they really can get along by themselves. 
| think it's rather interesting that many people call the 
four-year-olds the adolescents of the pre-school period. 
He feels, you know, that he’s independent, and he 
doesn t want too many adults to tell him anything. This 


just sort of fits into the pattern. 


As the teacher of the live-year-olds looks at the 
four-year-olds he thinks, “Am I going to get that noisy 
outlit next year / What will | do with them?” She is 
sO surprised the next year, and she wonders “What 
was the matter with them or with their teacher’ They re 
not noisy at all. They re wonderltul. They listen to what 
| say. They move around in groups. They play together. 
They re very realistic. They re wonderlul. They er eager. 
Why I can't believe that these were the little noisy 
things that were in that room next door last year! The 
five-year-old is a really excilings person to work with. 
lle wants a lot ol knowledge. he looks toward things. 
he explores, he starts something and he finishes it. 


He's really a pretty wondertul! youngster. 


The six-ye ar-old is not the easiest child to live with. 
Hes grown up now. Hes going to ace omplish all the 
things there are to accomplish in this world the very 
lirst vear he's in first grade. I think public opinion helps 
him to get this kind of an attitude because everybody 


says, Now, youre in school. Now you ve dropped all 


DEVELOPMENTAL PATTERNS IN 
LEARNING 


Hazel Hart, School of Education, Butler University 


All adults who work with young children need to 
keep in mind certain basic understandings about learn- 
ing. | think we need to recognize there are general de- 


velopment patterns that. exist with different rates of 
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this baby stulf. You have to begin to grow up.” And 
he seems to think he does. Its rather a paintul process 
at times, but the six-year-old has so many things to do 
besides learning to read. He has to learn to co-operate. 
lle has to learn to sit still for longer periods than. six- 
vear-olds really are supposed to sit still. You hay have 
a problem keeping the six year-old in line the first part 
of the vear, because he still would like to hang on to 
some of the five-year-old characteristics. But social 
pressure somehow tells him that he can't be this way: 
he has-grown up. So you lind this little six-year-old in 
a kind of transition period. He is torn between being a 


little child and being more grown up. 


The seven-year-old is rather a joy again. After living 
through this year ol six, the seven-year-old becomes 
resourcelul, becomes helpful, really independent, really 
eager to do everything the teacher wants him to do. 
We may nol talk about teacher's pet any more, but 
they used to when | was in school. All seven-year-olds 
are like this. They want to glow in your eyes. If they 
can just wave at you, this is all they need. They have 


this feeling about the adult that is rather nice. 


Now we ll finish up with the eight-year-old because 
this was to cover the primary. The eight-year-old knows 
everything. He could really quilt school at this age; 
he knows all about everything. And if you think he 
doesn't just watch him by himself when he's not really 
forced, and you Il lind him in the library pouring over 
the encyclopedia. He wants all kinds of knowledge 
about everything. It you want to see how stupid you 
are, just talk about the space age or rockets or pre- 
historic animals to a third grader. You ll find out how 
much he knows. Of course. the thing is, he’s willing to 
tell you. This is one of the things that makes him a 
little difficult. He's willing to tell his parents too. And 
this sometimes gets to be a problem. He'll tell you, but 
he doesnt want you to tell him. This is an age when 
he wants to teach his own answers. This is a truly 
exciting age to teach. This is when the teacher really 
needs to stop teaching and ouide the children into find- 
ing their own ways. This is what the eight-year-old 
wants. He wants to seek a lot of knowledge for himself. 
But the teacher has to give him the places and the ways 


to seek. 


srowth and ways of learning which make each child a 
unique person. An informed teacher knows the signili- 
cance of these differences and applies her program of 
instruction with this in mind. She should certainly keep 
in mind the basic principles. For instance, growth is 
continuous, but it goes along at various rates olf speed. 
Hluman growth is irregular. One phase of growth may 


spurt as another progresses slowly. One phase of 
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growth may be followed by another that is totally 


diflerent. Teachers should provide amply for children 


lo participate in activities then. which are conducive 


to their continuous growth whether it is proceeding 
with slow, average. or accelerated speed, As growth 
proceeds in orderly sequence, each step is built on the 
previous one. To suide the learning of children the 
teacher must understand these phases thoroughly, and 
the range olf reasonable expectantcy of children of vari- 


our age levels. 


The sequence of growth is recognized in, of course, 
physical, social, emotional, and_ intellectual develop- 
ment. An illustration of the sequence of srowth in 
children relating to each other would be perhaps: (1) 
The child watches others first. (2) fle is interested in 
them; he begins to interlere with what they re doing: 
he reaches out and grabs. (3) He plays alone with in- 
terest; (4) He plays near others while he converses 
and calls their attention to him. (5) He works and 
plays in small groups lor increasingly longer periods of 


lime. 


The importance then of recognizing the stages ol 
development and accepling eac h stage as a preliminary 
to the next cannot be over-emphasized. Fach develop- 
mental task must be achieved in proper sequence if the 
child is to be successful with later tasks. Teachers 
should accept each child at his developmental level, 
realizing the child's interests, and knowing what he 
will do at that particular level. The teacher must guide 
the child step by step in development sequence. Vari- 
ous rates of growth and_ various capacities should 
neither be penalized nor rewarded but accepted as 
something that is desirable and perlectly natural. 
Children are born with strong drives of curiosity to 
manipulate, lo explore, to construct, to create, to com- 
municate. Incessant activity is an out-standing trait of 
all young children. The child learns how to do many 
things by himself, thus increasing his self-respect and 
his personal adequacy. He must be shown how to do 
many things, and then he must be given an opportunity 


to do things lor himself. 


Keep in mind that children learn things 
simultaneously. They learn attitudes, understandings, 
habits. and skills: all of these are developed concurrent- 
ly. A human being develops as a whole. | think what 
we need to keep in mind is that children grow all the 
time, all over. A child does not learn facts, attitudes. 
or behavior separately. Each involves a complex com- 
hination ol knowledge. attitudes, and skills. There are 
many factors which influence learning: health and 
physical condition, interests, emotional and social ad- 
justment, home environment, economic status of the 
lamily, what the child thinks of himself, and what he 


helieves others think of him. All of these factors are 


signilicant in determining a child's success in learning. 
Acceptance and approval by his parents is especially 
signilicant. In the past it was deeply felt that intelli- 
gence was thought to be the only factor of importance 
to receptive learning. Now educators are coming to 
realize that children may he so preoccupied with some- 
thing inside themselves that learning may be impos- 
sible. Teachers may have to do a job compensating for 
unsatistied needs children bring to school. These child- 
ren may be so bothered about how they re being 
accepted that they cannot learn. Emotions are all tied 


up with learning. 


A child learns more readily when there is a purpose 
and he feels a need for a specilic kind of learning. 
When a child sees a relationship between what he's 
learning and how he can use it, he attacks the task 
with much more vigor and much more interest. OF 
course, interests, according to his doing, are fine symp- 
toms ol growing power, and they represent capacities. 
learning is changed behavior. A test of the learner is 


in changed behavior. 


Children seek understanding of the world about 
them by investigating, by manipulating, and experi- 
menting with the coming objects. Opportunities must 
be provided to use books, a wide variety of pictures and 
materials, in life-like situations and activities. If ques- 
tions are answered clearly and directly in an interesting 
and enthusiastic manner, then children’s natural 
curiosity will be satistied and will be kept alive, and it 
will continue to be active. Children should delve deeply 
into the information of interest to them at their stage 
ol development. Developing questing children should 


be our goal. 


Children’s continued progress in school is condi- 
tioned by the maintanence of their zest lor learning. | 
remember last year visiting a kindergarten. A little boy 
came up to the teacher and he said, “Where is that 
hook that you used yesterday in telling the story /— She 
went to the desk: she picked out the book and held it 
down at his eye level as she turned to the table of con- 
tents, ran her linger down the page and ran her linger 
across the page and showed him the page number. 
Then she carelully turned to the page and said, “Here 
it is. He took it to the library center, sat down at the 
table, and looked at this book. | couldn't help but 
wonder what he was thinking because he was just 
looking at the black and white symbols. Then suddenly 
his linger slipped, the book closed. and his place was 
lost. He ran back to the teacher and said, “Ive lost it.” 
So she went through again very patiently holding the 
book down, opening it, and showing him the page, and 
turning the page. Again he returned to the library 
center, sat down. and was still looking at the book 


when I left. | thought what a wise teacher, what a 
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wonderlul thing that she had capitalized on this learn 


ing opportunity. 


We must be highly selective and critical of experi- 


ences which children have. Good living experiences 


BASING LEARNING ON INTERESTS 


Caroline McCullough, Head Nursery School Teacher, 
Dept. of Child Development and Family Life, 


Purdue | ‘niverstiy 


lam very glad to start there and to go on with some 
ol the ideas that have been expressed belore. but bring 
what | have to say into the age level that | work 
with: the three, four, and live-year-olds. The thing that 
I'm thinking about is really working up interest on the 
part ol the children and basing our learning experiences 
on those interests rather than following just the stereo- 


typed program that we so olten are inclined to get into. 


All of us do tend to lose valuable opportunities for 
pic king up interests ol children. The child asks a ques- 
tion. We may just answer the question or make a com- 
ment. We may make a comment that time, but we just 
let the matter drop. Ac tually, we can provide very inter- 
esting experiences. This would be true certainly in na- 
ture and science because constantly children are asking 
questions, making comments, showing an interest in 
something. For example, a child might see a spider and 
say. ¢ Yh, there's a spider. il step on it. He steps on 
it. and the spider s gone. That's the end ol the spider 
and also the end of what could be a very worth while 
experience. But instead of letting the child step on it, 


why not say, Instead of stepping on it, let's watch it 


and see what it does.” That happened ona playground 


just recently. The spider then did right away start to 
make a web from the oroup up an inclined board, and 
the children then had a very interesting time watching 


that under a magnilving glass to see it more clearly. 


HOW DO WE MAKE OUR 
KNOWLEDGE WORK? 


Helen Sornson. Professor of Education. 
Ball State Teachers College 


Our topic, “How We Make Our Knowledge 
Work.” assumes that we have a kind of knowledge. 
and in a sense that we have a kind of philosophy that 


we want to put into action. This isn't easy. It has been 
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must be provided. \We must seek the truth about what 
we are doing to, doing with, and doing for children to 


help them live and enjoy each day fully. 


Then we sang songs about spiders and read_ stories 
about spiders and there was really quite an interest 
there. That led on to the other interests. Then the 
children stopped stepping on ants and began watching 


them. 


There are certainly all sorts of possibilities, and that 
would be true not only ol science but in many other 
parts ol the program. Hlow many of us leel that music 
has to come at music time? Maybe the child sings alt 
some other time, perhaps when he's playing. There are 
so Many opportunities lor music, and a teacher may en 


courage that when she sees a child singing, and she 


‘starls singing along or encouraging another child to 


sing. Thus. singing may he going on at many times 
other than just at the set music time. Then il you re 
watching you may have a child in the group who was 
singing something that really is original with him. You 
can ple k that up and you encourage other children to 


sing songs thal they thought up all by themselves. 


There are certainly many possibilities with language, 
loo. We know that children. especially the four-year- 
olds. are very interested in language and are beginning 
lo pi I up all sorts of silly words, sounds, and so forth. 
This can be channelled into something that is creative, 
too. They may make up nonsense riddles, so that they re 
creating something that is going to he acceptable. Also, 


we can encourage the children to make up stories. 


There is a great deal that we can do in picking up 
the interest on the part of the children instead of feel- 
ing that we do have to start with the same sort olf thing 


that we've done year alter year. 


said many times that we know more than we can do. 
Recently in my reading, | found this comment, “You 
have to be born every day il you re going to make your 
knowledge work.” That is. each day you have to be 
able to step out on something that you didn't do be- 
lore. There are lots ol things that we know how to do 
and they sound really easy, don't they. But doing needs 
a kind of courage that says, “Tm going to do it dif- 


lerently today ~ We've known for a long time that we 
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cannot learn for other people. Bul we go on teaching 
as though we believed we could. The child has to learn 
it lor himself, and the teacher's job is that of liguring 
it out: Flow does this child put things together? How 


does he seems to try it on and fit it lor himsell? We're 


beginning to know a lot of things about how he sees 


things. and the relationship this has to how he learns. 
How does it look when you're four years old? Hlow do 


you tell how something looks to a child? 


Children need to try on lile, and that is what they re 
doing all along the way. When they re one and two 
and three, they re trying on lile. See that when a little 
girl or little hoy is playing in the corner that they re 
trying on lile. When they play the baby, and they use 
the bottle, they re trying to ligure out just what it is 
that's different about being a baby and just being little. 
It must be something kind of nice because Mother gives 


SO much attention to that new one. 


It seems to me that the teacher's job is to stand still 
and listen, and watch. Somewhere along the line some- 
body taught me that the teacher's iob is always to talk 
and to be teaching and pulling out a lot of facts. But 
I'm discovering that the wise teachers are teachers whe 
are standing still and getting cues trom children. Not 
only are interests picked up. but attitudes that children 
have, misconceptions that children have, false unwork- 
able knowledge that children have. strange pictures of 
themselves as human beings. | heard someone savy, 
“Don't just do something, stand there.” This is a good 
thing to write down inside of you so that you can recall 
it once in a while, and you wont leel lazy. We don't 
need to feel suilty about some of these things it we 
stand still and watch. What is it this youngster is tell- 
ing me, what am | learning about him, and what is it 
he’s trying to learn’ | know a little hoy who came to 
our schools this year who spoke only Spanish. For the 
nine weeks that our schools have been in session now 
he has worked puzzles almost all kindergarten time. 
The teachers goes and sits down near him, and I've 
noticed now that the children sit down near him and 
make comments and carry on conversation with him. 
He's learning that we value him. We talk to him. Day 
belore yesterday, when | was in that kindergarten, ! 
said to him, “Where are you going now?” He said. 
“Outdoors.” | said, “What are you going to do?” 
“Play.” You see what he's been learning from us. | 


expect the children have been really busy teaching him. 


We've known lor a long time that children have to 
leel that they have importance. How do you use this 
idea in planning your curricula lor your program ol 
learning experiences? It seems to me thal when planning 
each night we should say to ourselves, “Here's Frank. 


and John, and Nlary. What are the things Tm hoping 


they will begin to learn? What are they learning’) We 
use this knowledge that they have to feel successtul, that 
they have to feel valued, that they have to feel impor- 
tant, and we plan in terms of that the night before. We 
plan in terms ol individuals and in terms of the group. 
We have to ask ourselves, too, once in a while, since 
we know people learn best when they are appreciated 
and valued and loved: “Why is it hard to like this 
one? And some ol the time it is hard to like this one 
because he has so many of the characteristics that | had 
when | was little. Sometimes it is hard to like this one 
because | don't quite understand him or because he 
seems to be getting by with everything. Why is it so 
hard to give attention to those who need it so badly? 
Well. weve known this for a long time. We try to 
think in terms ol his interests, in terms of the behavior 
he's showing us, in terms of the skills he already has, 
in terms of the content we would like to have available 
to him, in terms of the books that there are. We plan 
experiences in terms of the things we know about him. 


He ought to be leeling SUCCESS. 


| know a boy who has read sport stories for almost 


an entire year. As | watched him, | realized this was a 
place lor him to consolidate himsell. He was interested 
in the content. but he needed to feel that he had a 
corner on this. Hle knew he could be successful. His 
teacher was the kind who believed that if he chose a 
book, then he ought to read it. It was immoral to bring 
it back without reading it. So he never took a book he 


wasn | stire he could read. We ve known this. 


A senior student came to me the other day and she 
said, “Miss Sornson, an “A” student. [ve been an 
“A” student all the way through school. I never knew 
how to read a book without studying it.’ We've known 
lor a long time that we don't have to study all things. 
You read and enjoy and appreciate. There are many 


reasons for reading. 


We've known lor a long time that children want to 
learn to read. Our job is to find the steps and the ways. 
A little kindergartener sat for a half hour looking al a 
story, and his face was just lighted up. | said to him. 
“Ny. that must have been an interesting story. Would 
you read it tome?’ He said, “Well, you're the one that 
can read.” Not willing to be outdone by a five-year-old, 
| read the story. He listened attentively and he smiled 
graciously and when | got all through he said, “Well, 
is that what it says’ Weve known for a long time 
that children had ideas. and we thought we knew what 
they thought, but we don't always. | think all the time. 
“Have | stimulated your thinking?” Will we use what 


we know in planning a program / 
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TEACHERS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


Mildred Thurston, Principal, Division o| Early 
Childhood Education. Laboratory School, 


(!niversity of Chicago 


Teachers are important. and in order to do the 
things that we want done. we must have sood ones. 
They are hard to find. What do we look for? How do 
we look for good teachers? These are the things | would 
like to talk about. 


First of all. we like to think of being able to gel a 
teacher who has a broad educational background, who 
has lived in a rich environment, and who has lived to 
the fullest extent; also one with special training in 
either elementary education, early childhood education, 
or child development. And if she has had a major 
emphasis in these areas, we are probably going to get 
a person who has a lairly clear cut philosophy and 
understanding of children, of knowing when they have 
certain jobs of learning to do, what their tasks, their 
developmental! tasks, are and approximately when to 


expect what. 


There is a spread, there is a Hexibility to what we re 
teaching about children today because we know that 
all children do not develop at the same rate of speed. 
| think perhaps that Dr. Mary Fisher, when she was 
doing her work at Vassar, did more for educators and 
for teachers than almost anyone because it was she who 
said, “A child walks between nine months and fifteen 
months. Don't get excited if your neighbor's child is 


walking at nine months and yours is not. 


We want teachers who understand the picture ol 
development. We want teachers who know and under- 
stand that children are normal and they re active, and 
know that children are curious and wanting to grow 
up. They are struggling lo grow up, and they are 
wiestling with these tasks of learning that they have 


to do. 


As an administrator, | have found that a person 
can look pretty good on paper, and | think “Oh, this 
is good training, sood background.” The next thing 
that is important to me is to write to the people given 
as relerences. You know administrators can be pretty 
cralty and cagy. lost of them sincerely want to give 
the person the benefit of the doubt. But sometimes in 
these applications you can read between the lines. Then 
you had better call people who have been given as 
relerences because you begin to detect things about 
people this way. You want to explore pretty fully when 
you are hiring a teacher. And you know the kind you re 


looking lor. 


| think the next thing is a personal interview. [This 
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is really a must. | would never hire a teacher without 
seeing her. During this personal interview you can ask 
some very leading questions so that you have a very 
good idea what the basic philosophy olf this person is. 
ls she warm when she responds to your questions about 
children? Does she have a twinkle in her eye when she 
gives an example of something she has experienced 
with children? How does she really feel about them? 
Is she flexible in her attitude? What kind of a program 
does she believe in directing? What kind of suidance 
does she give children? | think another good question 
that gives a good lead about her is: What kind of 
discipline do you believe in? There are all sorts of 
schools of thought on this. We have people who are 
too tar to the right and too-far to the left. To the far 
right in my opinion when they stand by and observe 
completely. There are times when we need to do some- 
thing because we have these highly permissive areas, 
where children become dangerous to themselves. And 
we have some people who have been trained or have 
developed this philosophy. “You must not step in and 
interfere.” Well, this is going pretty lar out. Then we 
have people who are at the other extreme. And neither 


one would | want to hire. 


Then | would want to know what the understanding 
of children is. This person should know what to expect 
and when. as | said before. One of our teachers had an 
experience the other day. | think she has a good under- 
standing of children. and she is an excellent teacher. 
She has a litthe kindergarten boy who just dear. We 
had him two years in nursery school. He was going 
into the bathroom and she came by. He stopped and 
very earnestly leaned over and said, “But I can't read.” 
He knew she was one of the kind teachers. And she 
said, “You cant read.’ And he said, “No, but | can 
tie. And she said, “Well. that's wonderful that you 
can tie, and you need to tie before you learn to read.” 


And he said, “And I can snap my lingers and make a 


little noise like this.” She said, “You should know how 


to snap your lingers belore you learn to read.” You see 
she sensed that someplace pressure had been brought to 
bear on this child that reading was very important. 
Hle was not living up to this: he hadn't gol that far. 
He smiled and relaxed when he saw he was being 
accepted for what he could do. But the parting shot 
was this when she started to turn, “But I can’t read.’ 
she had treated | think, very well. This 
shows that children do feel pressures and they need 


this acceptance ol what they can do ata particular time. 


| would like to offer from my own experience, three 
examples from three different levels. One from nursery 
school, one trom kindergarten, and one trom primary. 
One of our nursery school children during summer 


school was in the vaveround. He is a dear little fellow. 
play 
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very spontaneous and this is the part that attracts you 
to him. As | came out on the playground he said. as 
he looked up with his bright open face, “Where you 
have been, Miss Thurston?” His mother happened to 
be standing there and she said, “Oh, no. You should 
say where were you. Miss Thurston?” | said, “Never 
mind, | understood what he meant.” | didn't think he 
needed to be laden at that point with the correct usage 
of the [-nglish language. At three and a half his ques- 
tion was perlectly acceptable. We did not need to 


teach him at this particular point. 


| recall of other experiences in kindergarten, and | 
believe that here we accept a little different level in 
language. 1 am sure that any of you who have taught 


kindergarten have had the experience of children com- 


ing in and saying, “Look what I brang to school.” 


Ordinarily 1 would certainly recognize whal they had 
brought and perhaps repeat. “This is wonderful that 
you brought this to school. This is a form of correction. 
First we accept. A very smooth form ol correction is 


used; they all learn. 


| recall an experience that | had with children in 
reading. This was on the first grade level. | was read- 
ing with a group ol three children. They were pretty 
good; it was about the third or fourth month of the 
lirst grade, and they d had enough instruction and ex- 
perience in reading that they read rather fluently—two 
little girls and a boy. The boy was reading and he 
came to a sentence which started out, “Il know so-and- 
so. Well, as you know, many words in our English 
language make no sense. I'm surprised that children 
learn this complicated process olf reading. He said, 
“LT. . and he looked and the word know, but nothing 
clicked. So | said, “k-no.” He frowned and he got a 
little nearer this word. Finally he looked up at me with 
a hazy look in his eyes and he said, “Miss Thurson, | 


cant even pronounce the damn thing! 


SOLVING PROBLEMS COOPERATIVELY 


Annie Butler, School ol FE-ducation. 


Indiana | niversity 


Ive been silting listening for the last two days and 
I've heard so many new ideas. Have you had any 
feelings? What can | do about this? Is there any way 
| can get some help? We need to think about it. We 
need to try something new. There are Ways we can do 
this. 


last year 1 walked into a nursery school which 
wasn | really the type of nursery school that is typical. 
It didn't have a nice big playroom, with beautiful new 


furniture. In fact. it was in two rather small rooms, 


Not only do we have to know what to expect at 
different levels, | think we have to know and recognize 
when something is above what we ordinarily think of 
as a level. | want to tell you about an experience that 
just happened in our nursery school with a child not 
quite three. This is a very, very high level of operation. 
Ile was a child who was in the sandbox. Little Brucie 
is well-adjusted in every respect. Another youngster 
who is not so well adiusted in his personal relationships 
Was plastering Brucie's lace with sand. Brucie was not 
crying which you would expect him to do. He sat there 
talking his way out of the situation. He was saying, 
“Dont you know this isn't the way you do a nursery 
school?” By now his lace and clothes were plastered 
with sand, “It is not what you do to your friends,” he 


said. 


lt is this kind of person, an understanding person, 
that we want with children, to live with them, enjoy 
them, and understand them. We hope to have teachers 
with at least a little experience. As my director says, 
you have to begin someplace, and | don't care whether 
you re taking a person fresh out of college or with 
twenty years of experience it's always a gamble to fit 
them inte a particular situation. | think this is one thing 
that makes administrators keep their lingers crossed. 


Will everything work out? 


let me mention again the things we really look for. 
A good background of training, a person who has a 
sound philosophy of lile who understands herself, as 
well as children. It is extremely important that you have 
a well-integrated personality. Another very important 
thing that I like to look for is a sense of humor. | want 
a person who can really laugh at her own mistakes and 
laugh and enjoy things with children. Above all, | 


look for a person who has a strong love of children. 


and the equipment was old, but you could tell that the 
teacher had been using a lot of ingenious ideas. The 
children were working in the cooking area with all 
kinds of shrubs, which they called food. One youngster 
said, “You know, Mrs. Sanders, we need some water.” 
| looked and here was a hig tank, but no water in it. 
The teacher took a pitcher and poured some water into 
the top of the tank. The tank had a regular faucet 
which the children could turn on. This was controlled 
because there was no drain. She had to limit the 
amount the children could catch. Later | watched the 
children who were working over in the art area. | never 
saw such an unusual collection of of materials which 
they had. The teacher began to pull them out of the 


closet later, collections of buttons, all shapes. sizes, and 
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colors. and materials you could buy or pick up in a 
grocery store or any place. | said to her, “This is one 
of the most creative programs I've ever seen. Tell me a 


little bit about yourself and what you've been doing.” 


She said, “I have been working with a group ol 
people who had decided they wanted to study how they 
could make their programs more creative. This had 
grown out of an interest which appeared in the local 
organization of the nursery school association and was 
founded by that group. They found someone who knew 
more about this than they did and then they committed 
themselves to work with that person lor a period ol 
time and try out things later coming back and reporting 
what they had done and getting some help with things 
that did work and perhaps sharing with other people 
these ideas. She said, “This was to me one of the most 
rewarding things that I have done in a long. long time. 
It's been a lot of work, but the thing that | have done 
with the children has been worth everything that | have 
put into it.” 

Five-year-olds are really very anxious lor a great 
deal of information. They want new inlormation and 
they busy trying to figure out how to organize their 
information. In so doing they use practically all the 
reasoning and thinking processes that you or | may use, 
This has rather great implication for the kind of edu- 
cational program that we devise for children of this 
age. We have many schools that rely heavily on the 
materials and upon the equipment that is available. 
Well, this doesn't say we need any less equipment, 


and it doesn't say we need any more, but it does Say 
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we need something more. What are the answers when 
we have had some of these thought out? What are 
the ideas? How are we spending money / How can we 


cuage those ideas? 


We olten feel a little pressure but we don't know 
quite in which direction to move. Last year | had the 
privilege of working with a group of teachers. This was 
an organization, not a formal organization, of kinder- 
garten teachers who met together. There was a commit- 
tee of this group that was in charge ol developing a 
curriculum improvement program. One ol the things 
that they were doing was to identily some of their 
problems. Sometimes it's very hard to take a square 
look at eaccelves. In other words, it's hard for us to be 
objective in looking at the type ol experiences we have 
provided for children. One thing that can be done is 
lo invite someone in to visit the classroom and _ talk 
with the teacher, forming an evaluation of that pro- 
cram. We all feel the need for help, and one ol the 
important things we can do is to work out the way in 
which we can obtain this help. and how we can do it 


so we work continuously toward a solution of our 


problems. As we discover new Ways of working, we are 


more able to discover addilional new ways ol working. 
In the long run this results in a more satisfactory pro- 
exam for children and in a more satislying feeling on 
the teacher's pait because the children are learning. 
This is a never ending process because if we've learned 
a little bit, we need to learn a little bit more. There is 


alway. more to be learned about children. 
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